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IRAN: 
Oasis of Stability 
in Middle East? 


by Donald N. Wilber 


IRAN, THE “HOMELAND OF THE ARYANS,” appears unique among 
the nations of the world in terms of historical and cultural 
continuity. This land has been known as Iran for 2,500 years, 
and has retained its identity, traditions and independence 
throughout the intervening centuries. In the Achaemenid period 
(553-330 B.c.), marked by the reigns of Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes, 
Iran established the first world empire, which stretched from 
Egypt across Asia Minor and Iran to the Indus river. The 
administrative center of the empire was at Parsa—a name taken 
into the Greek language by Greek historians as Persepolis. Some- 
what later this region of southwestern Iran bore the name of 
Pars or Fars, and from this designation for one of the many 
provinces of the country came the term Persia (used synonymously 
with Iran by many to describe the whole country) and the descrip- 
tion of its inhabitants as Persians. The language of the country 
is called Farsi, after the same province. It is an Indo-European 
language, written in Arabic characters as a result of the incursion 
of Arab warriors in the seventh century A.D., who propagated the 
faith of Islam. ; 
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Culture and Religion 


The limits of Iran have expanded and contracted over the 
centuries, frequently as the result of invasions, usually from the 
east and from central Asia. Since about 1,200 B.c. the core of the 
country has been inhabited by Iranians, speaking forms of Farsi, 
and along the borders are found elements of Turkish, Kurdish, 
Arab and Baluchi ethnic origin. Some of these groups, such as 
the Kurds and Lurs, speak dialects of Persian, have been living 
in the same regions for centuries and may even represent sur- 
vivals of the pre-Aryan inhabitants of the plateau. Some such 
elements, and others which have vanished from the scene, arrived 
as armed invaders, but those rough warriors became enamored 
of the culture of Iran and acted to insure its continuity. The 
Persians, for their part, acquired from the conquerors aspects of 
artistic expression, administration and military organization. 

This ancient heritage of culture and civilization was main- 
tained in a number of ways. Artistic competence in sculpture, 
ceramics, carpets, miniature painting and in beautifully designed 
and crafted articles for daily use continued at a high level for 
centuries. In the realm of architecture distinctive Iranian forms 
survived and were reinterpreted with fascinating variety. The 
basis of this artistic expression was decorative and nonrepresenta- 
tional, and no people has displayed a greater affinity than the 
Persians for over-all ornament, abstract and floral. In the sphere 
of intellectual life Iran founded and recreated religions, philoso- 
phies and systems of ethics, and produced its own distinctive 
versions remarkably well-suited to the fundamental needs and 
aspirations of the people. 


Continuity of Culture 


The major tenets of intellectual thought and speculation were 
communicated to the illiterate masses in forms easy to assimilate, 
such as a pervading belief in nonattachment to material goals, 
an attitude of resignation in face of the vicissitudes of daily life 
and a code of practical morality. The Persians, individualists 
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throughout their long history, were able to cling to cherished 
behavior patterns because most of their thousands of small villages 
were remote from the track of conquerors and exploiters. These 
rural millions did not consciously think of themselves as Iranians 
and as the heirs of a proud record of military power and economic 
prosperity. On occasion, however, they could be galvanized into 
acquiring a national consciousness through the teaching and 
example of their most articulate and forceful spiritual and 
temporal leaders. These teachings reached the people through 
recitations from the beloved poets of Iran, mystical and profane; 
tales of the virtues of the ancient kings as set forth in the Book 
of Kings by the epic poet Firdausi; and daily contact with the 
village priests. 

The advance of the forces of the prophet Mohammed into Iran 
in the seventh century A.D. resulted in the country’s conversion to 
the newly revealed Muslim faith. But before long the Persians 
interpreted the new religion according to their own inclinations. 
Iran became the stronghold of the Shi'ite sect. The original 
Shi’as were the “partisans” of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed. 
The Persians, believing that a grandson of Ali had married the 
daughter of the last Sasanian king of pre-Islamic Iran, developed 
the sect to allow a more personal interpretation of Muslim law 
by religious leaders and to perpetuate survivals from the pre- 
Islamic faith of Zoroaster, native to Iran. 


The Land and the People | 


Today almost 20 million people inhabit an area of 628,000 
square miles, equivalent to the part of the United States east of 
the Mississippi river, exclusive of New England. Much of the 
land area is high plateau at altitudes of over 4,000 feet above sea 
level, strewn with mountain ranges and covered in the southeast 
by vast salt deserts. Rainfall averages 12 inches a year and in most 1 
parts crops must be irrigated. There is dry farming in the north- ] 
east and northwest; the Caspian littoral, below sea level, enjoys s 
heavy rain and a subtropical climate; and the border of the I 
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Persian Gulf is arid and very hot. The climate is of the conti- 
nental type, with cold winters and hot summers. 

At least 80 percent of the population lives in some 46,000 small 
farming communities; about 5 percent are nomads, following 
their flocks throughout the year, and the rest inhabit a score 
of larger towns. Tehran, the capital, has about 1.5 million 
inhabitants; its growth—to three times its size some 20 years earlier 
—reflects the movements of rural population to cities now com- 
mon in many other newly developing countries. Government, 
finance, commerce and intellectual life are concentrated in the 
capital—a fact which is somewhat resented by the provinces. 

To most Americans the people of Iran and their culture are 
known only indirectly through what they have heard about 
Persian carpets, Persian gardens, Persian poets and Persian cats. 
The carpets continue to rival those made in any country, the 
gardens disappear as the towns expand and absorb the green 
suburbs, poets still abound and the cats—actually Angora cats— 
are rare. 


The Village Way of Life 


In countless villages the farmers live much as they have for 
many centuries. Sharecroppers for the most part, they labor in 
the fields from spring through the autumn and relax during the 
bitter winters. Their needs and their interests have been few. In 
years of good harvest they rejoice, in lean years they survive on 
loans from their landlords—a pattern common to other areas, 
including our deep South. Each community tends to be self- 
contained. The women gossip during the day over common tasks 
and the men gather in the early evening at the teahouse or 
mosque to mull over local incidents and news and rumors from 
Tehran and the world beyond. Weddings, religious holidays and 
religious pilgrimages brighten their drab lives. The men carry 
produce on donkeys to the towns and bring back piece goods, 
spices, needles, tea, oil lamps and soap. The villagers are shrewd, 
patient, imaginative, humorous and unenterprising. 
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Generally of medium size and build, with swarthy complexions, 
many of the villagers display a prominent nose—the Persian ver- 
sion of the Roman nose. The mud brick houses may seem squalid, 
but each family displays a few treasures and will go to any 
length to extend hospitality to a guest. Children are loved and 
spoiled, until they are old enough to work. The women labor hard 
at home and in the fields and give birth to many children, few of 
whom survive to maturity. Old age comes early. 

Rural life is changing fast, however, as the result of measures 
undertaken by the government which are described below. In 
addition to these measures, the penetration of local schools 
among the illiterate village population has changed their outlook 
and given rise to new ambitions and to fresh initiative. 


Colorful Nomadic Tribes 


The nomadic tribesmen, now reduced in number to between 
one million and two million, have for centuries moved across 
the rugged plateau in a ‘“‘vertical” migration. In the winter they 
graze their sheep, goats and camels in the warm lowlands and in 
the spring move slowly up into the highest mountain valleys. All 
their possessions, including tents, household equipment, children 
and chickens, are carried by camels, horses and donkeys. A tribe 
may move hundreds of miles at the slow rate set by the flocks 
of sheep and goats. While the farmers have tended to adopt 
modified European dress, the nomads continue to wear colorful 
and distinctive costumes, with the family wealth in the form of 
silver jewelry worn by the women. Clarified butter, wool and hides 
are traded for basic supplies in the market town, and added 
income is derived from the rugs woven on primitive looms by 
the women. 

The tightly knit organization of the nomads into tribes, sub- 
tribes and clans is now tending to break down as the authority 
of the tribal leaders gives way to that of various agencies of the 
central government. For many years these hardy nomads had 
furnished the stiff backbone of Iran’s military forces, but this 
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function has declined with the new government’s reliance on 
compulsory military service. 


Emerging Middle Class 


In recent years Iran, along with other countries of the region, 
has witnessed the rapid emergence of a middle class. Amorphous 
as yet, its ranks are swollen by the increasing number of civil 
servants, shopkeepers, businessmen, owners of small manufactur- 
ing and industrial enterprises, and members of the service trades 
which spring up in an expanding economy. This middle class is 
centered in Tehran, where its members live in the thousands of 
homes and apartment houses which have gone up to the north 
of the capital. The middle class has not acquired a group per- 
sonality, for those of its members who are prospering under 
existing conditions favor the status quo, while others feel that 
they represent a more liberal! and lively social force which should 
take over the role of the present elite. 

The intellectual element, including teachers and writers and 
the professional group of lawyers, physicians, engineers and 
doctors of philosophy, represents a vocal group with tendencies 
which they themselves would describe as liberal and progressive. 
Most of these individuals come from families of prestige and 
means and have been educated abroad. Their outlook and their 
ideals may be very different from those of the older members of 
their own families. 


lran’s Elite Group 


At the top of Iran’s social structure is the so-called power elite: 
landlords owning a few or many villages, families related to former 
ruling dynasties, leading exporters and importers and representa- 
tives of foreign concerns, the more newly rich who have speculated 
on land and commodities, important contractors, and families 
with a background of feudal power in the provinces. Conspicuous 
consumption and display feature the nouveau riche segment of 
this elite, but in general it is this elite which carries the burden 
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of maintaining internal stability in Iran. As will be seen in the 
following pages, this elite, along with members of the intellectual 
class, dominates the Iranian Parliament. 

The traveler who flies over Iran or motors along its roads sees 
traces of ancient irrigation barrages and canals, the lines of 
ancient furrows across barren wastes and many ageless deserted 
villages. Iran, once, was more prosperous and more densely popu- 
lated, but the past 200 years have proved disastrous. A long drawn- 
out period of military weakness, decadent rulers and economic 
stagnation marked the country’s decline. The efforts made today 
to improve conditions are designed not to create a new nation in 
an underdeveloped area of the world but to re-establish Iran’s 
past prosperity. 


What Are the Persians Like? 

Certain ingrained characteristics appear to survive in Iran in 
spite of social change and class rivalry. These include a spirit of 
tolerance, unaffected friendliness and generous hospitality. The 
Persians react with interest and curiosity to new ideas and stimuli. 
The Tehranis like to think of themselves as the Parisians of Asia. 
Other Persian characteristics are undergoing modification. The 
earlier lack of concern for material possessions gives way to the 
general awareness, common in our age, that many advantages 
which were formerly limited to a few should be within the reach 
of the many. The concern of the individual for himself and his 
extended family shifts gradually to an interest in group co- 
operation. 

The technological order, brought in from the West, has im- 
pinged on the traditional moral order, and many of the long- 
established beliefs, habits and institutions of society are either 
rejected or viewed with scepticism by the younger generation. To 
an informed observer it seems essential that the rapidly expanding 
system of compulsory education should integrate valuable ele- 
ments of tradition and culture with a code of ethics in harmony 
with the changing way of life. 

One of the characteristics which calls for change is the inclina- 
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tion of the Persians to revel in destructive criticism. The press 
and the public are prone to be severely critical of individuals, of 
institutions and of the entire social and political scene. This 
negative attitude may be regarded as a persistent reflection of the 
frustration and discouragement of the last century when Iran fell 
far behind the progress of the Western world. Iranian leaders are 
convinced that the current programs of social and economic 
reforms will restore the self-confidence and mutual faith of the 
people in themselves and in each other and will usher in an era 
of constructive activity and outlook. 

Self-confidence and self-assurance may increase with knowledge 
and broadened horizons, and the current renaissance of intellec- 
tual activity holds great potential promise. Today the Persians are : 
avid readers. Some 1,500 books are published annually and the 
demand for foreign books and periodicals is tremendous. A few 
years ago the Persians read French novelists in translations but 
now they purchase serious works on philosophy, science and his- 
tory in excellent translations, as well as hundreds of original 
works in Persian on these and similar subjects. Poets, short-story 
writers and novelists are very prolific, rejecting the formalistic 
modes of the past and searching for fresh, direct methods of 
expression. Much of this literary output deals with the impact of 
current trends and conditions upon society and upon the indi- 
vidual, and some of these writers reject the moralistic teachings 
of such renowned poets as Hafiz and Sa’di as outmoded with 
respect to present problems and social goals. With so many books 
appearing in both medium- and large-sized editions, the reading 
public comprises not merely the intellectuals but people all over 
the country in every level of society. 

This avid intellectual curiosity is reflected in enlightened con- ! 
cern for the education of the growing generation and specifically 
in the nature of the readers used in the lower grades. Already these 
books have been improved in many ways, such as quality of print- 
ing, more and better illustrations and the deletion of material 
unrelated to the present environment. In the near future all these 
readers are to be completely rewritten and redesigned in ac- 
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cordance with modern practices in other countries, and the most 
talented writers and teachers of Iran will take part in this effort. 


Factors Favoring Stability and Progress 


As a Middle East country, Iran has certain features in common 
with other nations of that area: the religion of Islam with all of 
them, and ethnic, cultural and linguistic ties with the non-Arab 
states. But Iran enjoys certain advantages over most of the other 
countries of the area. It is not overpopulated. Its current agri- 
cultural production meets all basic needs, and the development 
projects designed to bring vast areas under cultivation and irriga- 
tion will serve to take care of the growing population. This 
situation is in contrast to that of Egypt and India, to take two 
striking examples, where successful programs against malaria, 
infant mortality and endemic diseases have slowed the mortality 
rate, while agricultural output has not been able to keep up with 
the very rapid increase in population. 

Iran is rich in natural resources: water, petroleum, minerals 
and forests. It is financially solvent. Its oil provides funds for 
government expenses and for the development of the country. It 
possesses inherent factors of stability, notably the millenial 
institution of the monarchy, pride in the history and prestige of 
the nation, cohesiveness of the population and common attach- 
ment to Islam. 

Some other nations of the Middle East, only recently created, 
if feel the necessity to win international recognition of their identity 

and prestige, although (and perhaps because) they lack established 
traditions and institutions. Still other nations of the area are 
deliberately and provocatively freeing themselves from foreign 
domination or influence—a process which has been accompanied 
by extreme manifestations of nationalism. They believe that a new Isfah 
nation must emerge from the trials and handicaps of the past. In | of ce 


light 
Iran nationalism has always existed, and the transition from the 
immediate past into modern times should not require violent 
change and reorientation. We 
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Political Structure 
and Political Goals 


THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF IRAN is based on a constitutional 
monarchy established in 1906 as the result of pressures favoring 
limitation of the absolute monarchy of the Qajar dynasty. The 
present monarch is Shah Mohammed Riza of the Pahlavi dynasty, 
who came to the throne on September 18, 1941. 


Role of Parliament 


The constitution of 1906, inspired by Western models, was 
amended on four occasions: in 1907, 1925, 1949 and 1957. The 
executive branch consists of the cabinet and officials under the 
direction of the cabinet members, the judicial branch of a 
hierarchy of courts, and the legislative branch of the Parliament, 
composed of the Majlis, or National Assembly, and the Senate. 
The Majlis, elected by male suffrage, was in its 19th session in 
1959. In 1957 the length of the sessions was extended from two to 
four years and the membership increased from 136 to 200 
deputies. The Senate has 60 members, half of whom are 
chosen by a larger body of elected, prospective senators and half 
appointed by the Shah. Although the Senate is provided for by 
the constitution, it was not brought into legal existence until 1949, 
and then as a possible check on the more exuberant Majlis. 

The prime minister may be chosen by the Majlis from among a 
list of names suggested by the deputies or he may be named by the 
Shah. He remains in office until he is given a vote of no confidence 
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by the Majlis or until he chooses to resign. The prime minister, 
now Dr. Manouchehr Eghbal, selects his ministers: ministers may 
be replaced from time to time without the creation of a new 
cabinet. The cabinet ministers are responsible to the Parliament. 


Role of Shah 


The constitution states that the nation’s sovereignty is a trust, 
as a divine gift, by the people to the person of the Shah. The 
powers of the Shah are precisely defined and limited by the con- 
stitution: the naming and dismissal of cabinet ministers; the 
command of the armed forces; the declaration of war and the 
conclusion of peace; and the conferring of military rank. The 
Shah has the right to dismiss Parliament or call special sessions 
of that body and may act independently of the Parliament in 
naming and dismissing prime ministers. The Shah’s position as 
head of the armed forces brings him into close touch with military 
leaders and military affairs and the army is traditionally loyal to 
the monarch. The ruler is exempted from all responsibility: all 
royal decrees must be countersigned by a cabinet minister in order 
to have official and legal standing. 


Democracy: Theory —and Practice 

While the constitution itself and the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches represent the concept of responsible, demo- 
cratic government, in practice there are numerous departures from 
theory. Government by political parties has yet to become firmly 
rooted in Iran, and the Parliament tends to form several factions 
which dissolve and reform during each session. 

Political parties, except for the Tudeh party, sponsored and 
instructed by the Soviet Union and banned in 1949, have tended 
to represent ephemeral affiliations of interests rather than of prin- 
ciples. Elections continue to be dominated by entrenched interests 
such as the landowners and merchants, with the government itself 
playing an active role in selecting and backing candidates. On its 
upper levels Persian society presents a fascinating picture of 
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interlocking family relationships, and this characteristic is 
reflected in the membership of the Parliament as well as in the 
higher bureaucracy of the government. The Persians themselves 
criticize the alleged corruption prevailing among the elected and 
appointed members of the government, and the record indicates 
that regulations and laws designed to check these practices have 
failed to bring the desired results. 

The constitution contains qualified guarantees of rights with 
respect to freedom of the press, of political parties, of speech and 
assembly, and these rights may be abridged by the government. 
In fact, during most of the years since the end of World War II 
parts of Iran have been under martial law. With the establishment 
in 1957 of a central security agency the ability and inclination 
of the government to exercise control over the behavior of its 
citizens has been strengthened. Such measures of control are 
designed to eliminate Communist activities in Iran, but they also 
serve to alienate intellectual elements who consider themselves to 
be liberal and progressive and resent being identified with enemies 
of the state. 


The Pahlavi Dynasty 


Over the last 2,500 years some 30 dynasties have ruled Iran. 
The latest in this long series, the Pahlavi dynasty, dates from 1926 
when the father of the present ruler placed the imperial crown on 
his own head. 

Born in a village on the northern slopes of the Elborz range, 
Riza Khan came from a family of soldiers, but forged his military 
career entirely through his own efforts. Entering the Cossack 
brigade at Tehran—a force modeled on the Cossack guard of the 
Russian emperors—at the age of 15, he made his way up through 
the ranks until in 1921, at the age of 43, he took part in a coup 
d'état which overthrew a desultory cabinet in a popular reaction 
against foreign domination of the country. In the years immedi- 
ately following he became commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces, then minister of war, and then prime minister. Finally, at 
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The Shahinshah of Iran, 
Mohammed Riza Pahlavi 
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the end of 1925, the last ruler of the Qajar dynasty was deposed in 
favor of Riza Khan—the man who had re-established security in 
Iran and saved the country from total disintegration. 


Riza Shah’s Goals 


Riza Shah Pahlavi was huge, stern and severe. He was a man 
who had three purposes: to rid the country of foreign institutions 
and influences, to adopt the techniques of the more powerful and 
flourishing Western world and to make all the Persians work as 
hard as he did in order to bring the nation abreast of the modern 
world. In a very real sense he was more than a full generation 
ahead of the wave of nationalism now sweeping over several of 
the countries of the Middle East, and played in Iran a role 
comparable to that of Atatiirk in Turkey. The urgent drive of 
nationalism, with its customary chauvinistic aspects, was an out- 
standing feature of his regime. Now that the nationalist revolu- 
tion has been accomplished, Iran’s nationalism is more moderate 
and self-assured than that of the Arab states. 

Driving his people hard, Riza Shah had roads and railways 
built, industries established, modern law codes enacted, a national 
bank created, women freed from the veil and a school system 
spread over the land. Time was too short to achieve all the objec- 
tives he had in mind and he was never satisfied. His eldest son and 
heir was always at his side, learning the duties and responsibilities 
of kingship. This son, Mohammed Riza Shah Pahlavi, now 
Shahinshah of Iran, was born in 1919 and educated in Switzerland 
and at the Officers’ College in Tehran. 


Wartime Overturn 


When British and Russian forces invaded Iran in 1941 to 
forestall a German advance across the Caucasus mountain range, 
the Shah’s father, who had been accused by some of pro-German 
sympathies, abdicated and went into exile. His son then ascended 
the throne at the age of 22. During the difficult years of the war 
when food was in very short supply, when the Allied occupation 
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caused internal dislocations, and when the country’s new freedom 
resulted in a rash of political parties, labor unions and opinion- 
ated newspapers, Mohammed Riza Shah displayed a genuine 
concern for the people and began to formulate his own ideas 
about the future, drawing on his background of democratic 
education. 

The initial test of the new Shah’s courage and ability for 
decision came in 1946. Prior to the belated withdrawal of the 
Russian troops from northern Iran in May 1946 the Russians had 
sponsored the establishment of two autonomous states within the 
boundaries of Iran. One was the “democratic” republic of 
Azerbaijan, with its capital at Tabriz, and the other, the Kurdish 
republic, centered at Mahabad. Both elements resisted the 
authority of the central government, and in December 1946, in 
spite of Russian warnings, the Shah took the decision to move 
Iranian forces against Tabriz and Mahabad. Both pseudo states 
collapsed. The Shah, imbued with a sense of mysticism, refers to 
this event as a miracle which preserved Iran, and his action may 
well have saved the country from fragmentation. 


The Shah and Mossadegh 


Another miracle, according to the ruler’s own words, occurred 
in 1953. 

Following the nationalization of the oil industry in 1951, Dr. 
Mohammed Mossadegh, long an advocate of such a move, became 
prime minister. Quite elderly, scion of a wealthy, aristocratic 
family, trained in law at European universities, Mossadegh had 
served as a deputy and government official in the years following 
World War I, rising to the office of Minister of Finance, until his 
vocal opposition to the policies of Riza Shah brought about years 
of enforced residence at one of his estates. He returned to the 
political scene following Riza Shah’s abdication and was elected 
to the Parliament in 1943, where he made a series of long speeches 
in support of his thesis that foreign influences and foreign con- 
cessions must be driven out of Iran, and his primary target was 
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the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Public opinion, always mistrust- 
ful of Britain’s “hidden hand” in Iran, rallied to his support, and 
Parliament granted him plenary powers. However, as time passed, 
very little nationalized oil was sold, and he failed to satisfy 
either his moderate or his more radical supporters. In his deter- 
mination to remain in power he instituted a number of measures 
reminiscent of a police state. Most significant were a number of 
steps harmful to the position and prestige of the ruler which 
appeared to foreshadow the creation of a republic in place of the 
monarchy. This latter development, combined with the deteriorat- 
ing financial situation of the country, appeared intolerable, and 
on August 13, 1953 the Shah issued a royal decree dismissing 
Mossadegh and naming General Fazlollah Zahedi as his successor. 

The Shah then flew to Baghdad and Rome with Queen Soraya, 
but returned to be greeted by a tremendous public welcome on 
August 22, following the overthrow of the Mossadegh regime by 
the supporters of the monarchy in the intervening days. As a 
result, the Shah seemed to feel that he had received a personal 
mandate to direct the destiny of the nation, and he moved from 
the role of a monarch who reigns to that of one who rules. 


Monarch a Reformer 


Since 1953 the Shah has been very articulate in his speeches and 
public statements, has outlined in detail the phases of a compre- 
hensive program of social, economic and political reform, and 
has endeavored to set an example in several fields. In 1950 he 
began to sell crown estates to landless farmers at moderate prices 
payable over 25 years. The Bank for Rural Development finances 
the payments and guides the individual farmers in developing the 
land. The Imperial Organization for Social Services has been 
active for several years, and in 1958 the ruler established the 
Pahlavi Foundation which is empowered to expend the income 
from crown properties for the improvement of health and the 
advancement of education. The Shah has expressed his interest 
in legislative measures related to social reform and has sponsored 
the establishment of two political parties. In 1958 he set up an 
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Imperial Inspection Service, which handles complaints of the 
public with respect to maladministration. 


Public Apathy 

With this background of enlightened concern for public needs 
and aspirations, it might be assumed that the public would 
approve of the Shah’s initiative and give its support to the gov- 
ernment. The present atmosphere in Iran, however, belies this 
assumption. Because of the negatively critical attitude of the 
Persians, who search for hidden motives in any action, there has 
been little growth of public confidence. Moreover, the Shah’s 
decision to practice personal rule has tended to move him from 
the position of unaccountability defined in the constitution to 
that of an individual open to criticism and judgment. Should his 
current reform programs gain momentum, all may be well. But 
should the more vocal public continue to be skeptical about the 
achievements and intentions of the government, some of the 
feeling of dissatisfaction may be directed against the person of 
the Shah. 

Of the possible courses open to the monarch two appear likely. 
One course is that he play the role of active leader and spokesman 
for “positive nationalism” in the conviction that visible develop- 
ment will create a new spirit of public self-confidence and co- 
operation. The second is that he withdraw from conspicuous 
participation in the affairs of state and entrust the reform pro- 
grams to officials capable of achieving positive results. 
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Social Structure 
and Social Goals 


SINCE THE 1880’s THE SOCIETY OF IRAN, which had remained com- 
paratively static for centuries, has been in the process of change. 
The adoption of the constitution in 1906 marked a definite break 
with the past, but the electoral law of that year divided society 
into six classes: princes and members of the royal family, nobles, 
religious leaders and scholars, officials, merchants, and farmers. 

This division continued to reflect a feudal organization in 
which the central authority, the monarchy, strove to maintain a 
balance between its dependence on provincial lords and their 
ambitions. The religious leaders dominated education, law, family 
and public life, and provincial officials owed their tenure to 
continuing success in wringing taxes from the population. The 
people considered the government to be an unnecessary evil which 
sucked out their lifeblood without offering benefits in return. 
Even the primary requisite of a viable nation, internal security, 
was absent. Foreign countries exercised pressures on the govern- 
ment, and many Persians sought foreign protection from their 
own officials. 


Society in Transition 

The reign of Riza Shah changed this picture. The Shah was 
resolved to make Iran independent in every way and was 
determined that the Persians should work—and work hard—in 
their own interests. Internal security was established, provincial 
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autonomy ended and the influence of the religious leaders 
eliminated. As one result of these changes, the large landowners 
became the power elite and increased their predilection for inter- 
marriage as an effective means of protecting and extending their 
common interests. A professional class composed of doctors, 
engineers and lawyers began to emerge, as did a class of business- 
men, contractors and factory owners, and a small middle class. 

Since 1946 the social evolution has continued. The middle 
class has expanded rapidly in response to the growing bureauc- 
racy, the growth in retail trades and the development of technical 
services. The industrial labor force has risen from 50,000 to some 
300,000, with many of its members flocking from remote villages 
to the few urban centers. The professional class has grown 
tremendously, largely as a result of the tendency of Iranians to 
pursue higher studies abroad. With the remarkable extension of 
public schooling the number of the educated has increased amaz- 
ingly. Some 300,000 boys and girls now graduate from secondary 
schools every year, a figure ten times that of a few years ago. Even 
the farming communities are no longer isolated from the world 
of ideas and progress, for peasant families have sent sons, 
daughters and relatives to the towns and through them receive 
reports of changing conditions. 


Desire for Security 


After more than a century of economic decline and internal 
insecurity, the Persians seem driven by the desire to achieve 
personal security. The ownership of land represents security and 
status, and real estate speculation is rife. In certain sections of 
Tehran land values are a thousand times what they were 30 
years ago. The search for personal security drives many individuals 
to make money as rapidly as possible, by honest or dishonest 
means. The disclosure of individual corruption carries no social 
stigma. At the same time, a rising confidence in the financial 
stability of the country is reflected by the increase in the number 
of local entrepreneurs, capitalists and technicians who are invest- 
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ing their own funds in new manufacturing and _ processing 
enterprises. 

Now that Persian society is moving toward patterns of progress 
and social relationships familiar in the West, and expressed 
through Western-type law and institutions, means for directing 
social development need to be considered. Iran needs to discover 
methods by which the country’s various ethnic elements and its 
several social levels can be more closely integrated. Guidance on 
this subject by sociologists is needed, but in Iran social psychology 
is in its infancy. The modern Persian society must evolve new 
ethics which are based on its religion and culture, but which also 
reflect changing views and patterns of behavior. 


Freedom vs. Authority 


The field of political development offers a great challenge to 
local experts who, so far, have not undertaken to explore possible 
ways of political evolution. Here again, the attitude of the Persian 
as an individual is all-important. Among intellectuals and non- 
intellectuals alike there appears to be a conflict in outlook—a 
conflict based more on emotion than on reason. On the one hand, 
as ardent individualists the Persians long for a government which 
would be responsive to the general will. On the other hand, they 
have experienced the license, confusion and irresponsibility of 
untrammeled political freedom, and feel a desire for firm, 
authoritarian leadership. 

This conflict of emotions is illustrated by the public feeling 
about Riza Shah. For 15 years the Shah ruled the country with 
an iron hand and was regarded with fear and respect. Following 
his abdication and death the country breathed a collective sigh 
of relief and relaxed. The political arena was thrown wide open 
to opportunists, political adventurers, Communist agitators, 
ephemeral newspapers and lunatic fringe movements. Before too 
long people began to look back nostalgically to the good old days 
of control and order. Vituperation of the late ruler was succeeded 
by adulation, and Parliament awarded him the title of Riza Shah 
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the Great, thus placing him in the top ranks of the sovereigns who 
have reigned in Iran for over 2,500 years. 


Need for Integration 

It would be incorrect to say that the leaders of Iran are not 
sufficiently concerned over the need for integration of their chang- 
ing society. There are many examples of informed concern. Much 
attention has been devoted to the development of rural coopera- 
tives, efforts have been made to bring the young educated class 
into harmony with the goals of the government, and special 
attention has been given to the nomadic population. For the first 
time it is realized that the nomads are forced to wander because 
they lack irrigated lands, and the government intends to see that 
such lands become available for ownership by tribal members, not 
their chiefs. In addition, special organizations and commissions 
now deal with aspects of tribal life and relations. 

These examples, however, are not part of an integrated social 
philosophy. In spite of the flood of books now published in Iran, 
there seems to be very little written on this general subject. It is 
possible that the study groups of the political parties now active 
will eventually develop the type of social program required. 
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Economic Structure 
and Economic Goals 


THE FIRST STEPS TO INDUSTRIALIZE IRAN along the lines developed 
in the West were taken during the reign of the late Riza Shah. 
This effort coincided with the reorientation toward Western 
models of the country’s legal and financial systems, its education 
and its communications. The Trans-Iranian Railway was built, 
sugar mills were erected, cotton and wool spinning and weaving 
plants were installed, a cement factory was established and 
numerous other processing plants were set up. These steps were 
taken without recourse to foreign loans and without the creation 
of a large internal debt. Financing was accomplished largely 
through special taxes on items of popular consumption, such as 
sugar and tea. The stern direction and close personal supervision 
of Riza Shah had much to do with the achievements of that 
period. 

World War II interrupted this development, and when it was 
resumed after 1945 it became obvious that future development 
would have to be on a much more comprehensive scale. On the 
one hand, during the war years Iran had had extensive contacts 
with the outside world, and the public’s aspirations had broad- 
ened and deepened; on the other hand, the increasing revenues 
from Iran’s oil offered a ready source of funds. Moreover, foreign 
aid which began flowing into Iran, primarily from the United 
States, was available for productive purposes under the guidance 
of foreign specialists, and Iran entered into competition with 
many other countries to qualify for international loans. 
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The Role of Oil 

Iran’s petroleum fields are not unlimited, but within recent 
years the vast known reserves have been rivaled by new discoveries 
and favorable prospects—in northern Iran, in the west central 
area, in the southeast, in the southwest and along the continental 
shelf of the Persian Gulf. Even the heart of the vast central desert 
has been opened for international oil bidding. 

In 1908 the first commercial producing oil well was put into 
operation at Masjid-i-Sulaiman, some 125 miles north of the head 
of the Persian Gulf. For many years a large concession in this 
area was exploited by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, with just 
over half the voting shares in this company owned by Britain. In 
1949 the company paid $38 million as royalties to the government 
of Iran. Dissatisfaction with the amount of income and national- 
istic concern over the fact that a foreign company had exclusive 
rights to exploit this source of national wealth led to the adoption 
of a law in March 1951 providing for nationalization of the 
concession area and properties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
in Iran. Dr. Mossadegh came to office as prime minister to imple- 
ment this law, but negotiations on the international level failed 
to resolve the issues created by Iran’s unilateral nationalization, 
and the Persians, meanwhile, discovered that there were no 
buyers for their oil in world markets. As a result, the country’s 
financial position became extremely precarious. 


The International Consortium 

The government of Prime Minister Zahedi, which took over 
from Mossadegh in August 1953, concentrated on an equitable 
solution of the impasse, and in August 1954, with assistance from 
the United States, it reached an agreement with an international 
consortium of oil companies. This consortium was made up as 
follows: one British (with a 40 percent interest), one French (with 
a 6 percent interest), one Dutch (with a 14 percent interest) and 14 
American (with a 40 percent interest), nine of which hold minute 
fractional interests. The consortium buys crude oil at the well 
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head from the National Iranian Oil Company, an Iranian govern- 
ment agency, and pays Iran 50 percent of net profits on sales. In 
1957 Iran received $225 million from the consortium; in 1958, 
$250 million; and receipts of $260 million are anticipated for 1959. 
Taking into consideration the concessions granted by the govern- 
ment to joint companies formed with the National Iranian Oil 
Company by Italian, American and Canadian firms—with other 
such arrangements pending—it seems reasonable to suppose that 
oil income will reach the $300 million a year mark in the near 
future. Indeed, the Shah has intimated that Iran’s total income 
from oil may come to $1 billion annually. 

What should be done with the revenues from oil? The situation 
of Iran may be compared with that of neighboring states. 
Afghanistan has no oil resources under exploitation and manages 
to make only a few million dollars a year from the sale of karakul 
skins abroad; Saudi Arabia takes in more from oil than Iran but 
much of the revenue is absorbed by the royal family; the vast 
royalties of Kuwait go to create modern facilities of a welfare 
state within a tiny area and to investments by Sheik Abdullah 
as-Salim as-Sabah in Britain. 


The Seven-Year Plan 


Post-World-War-II plans for the economic development of Iran 
were crystallized in the Seven-Year Plan, initiated in 1948 after 
lengthy studies, which did not come to fruition largely because of 
the nationalization of the oil industry and the resulting loss of 
revenues. The second Seven-Year Plan, to be administered by the 
Sazman-i-Barnama, or Plan Organization, began in 1956 under 
the direction of Abol Hassan Ebtahaj. He was famed for his hot 
temper, honesty, energy and determination to resist pressures of 
all kinds. The budget for this period was set at $1 billion. 
Communications, social amenities and needs, agriculture and irri- 
gation were to receive equal shares of the total, with a somewhat 
smaller percentage to be devoted to the development of industry 
and mines. Contracts were let to install such amenities as piped 
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water, electric light and power plants, paved streets, municipal 
baths and public buildings in some 300 towns and villages, while 
a number of huge dams were to store water to irrigate millions 
of acres and furnish the electric power vital for industrial expan- 
sion. For Americans one of the most interesting aspects of the 
program is a TVA-type development for the southwestern 
province of Khuzistan, assigned to a company headed by David 
E. Lilienthal and Gordon R. Clapp, originators and former 
directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Several years ago the government stated that over a period of 
years the Plan Organization would receive from 60 to 80 percent 
of oil revenues, but a law of March 1958 cut this figure back to 60 
percent of revenues up to $188 million—revenues in excess of that 
figure going to the Ministry of Finance. Then, the budget for 1959 
(covering the period March 1959-March 1960) altered this ar- 
rangement and assigned $130 million to the Plan Organization. 


Plan Organization’s Difficulties 


There has been considerable friction between the management 
of the Plan Organization and other elements in the government. 
Certain of the ministries felt that the Plan Organization was 
intruding in their fields of authority, some objected to the Plan 
Organization’s intentions to solicit foreign loans in order to main- 
tain the more ambitious undertakings in which it was engaged, 
while others felt that too much money went for the costs of ad- 
ministration, surveys and studies. The Plan Organization, for its 
part, insisted that the major share of the oil revenues should be 
expended on developmental projects and not be devoted to meet- 
ing recurrent budget deficits. These details are of fundamental 
importance, since many nations at Iran’s stage of development 
face comparable problems concerning the percentage of revenue 
allocated to basic improvements in relation to the normal expenses 
of the government. 

For several years the Shah expressed his complete confidence in 
Ebtahaj and in the programs of the Plan Organization, but in 
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February 1959 the Parliament passed a bill which brought the 
Plan Organization under the office of Premier Manouchehr 
Eghbal and relegated it to a subordinate position in relation to 
the various ministries. When this change took place, Ebtahaj 
resigned. 

The program of the Plan Organization wil! continue, and time 
will show whether an autonomous organization, such as it was 
until 1959, can work faster and more effectively than the system, 
traditional to Iran, in which ministries of the government, subject 
to public and private pressures, execute their own programs. It 
should be noted that a certain amount of parallel activity by 
governmental agencies had been envisaged by the Plan Organiza- 
tion—for example, both the Ministry of Roads and the Plan 
Organization had annual budgets for the improvement and 
extension of communication facilities. No exact comparison of 
rival functions exists in the United States. The closest parallel 
might be between private power companies and Federal-sponsored 
power projects. 
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IRAN, WOEFULLY WEAK THROUGHOUT THE 19TH CENTURY, lay 
athwart the path of two powerful and hostile empires: Britain 
and Tsarist Russia. Russia was then expanding into central Asia | 
and had as a major objective the acquisition of an ice-free port on 
the Persian Gulf. Britain was primarily concerned with the 
security and defense of India, and its policy for the Iran area was 
made and executed by the India Office. 


lel 


‘Positive Equilibrium’ 

Both powers were anxious to keep the other from taking over 
Iran and eventually came to an agreement which established that 
country as a buffer state. By the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1907 
Iran was divided into spheres of influence: Russia was to be free 
to develop its interests in the north, Britain was to have a sphere 
of influence in the south, and a central strip of the country was 
reserved for the Persians. The Persians exploited their own weak- 
ness by means of a calculated policy of balancing off the two 
empires against each other and thus preserving the semblance of 
independence. In their opinion, it was better to have two wolves 
at the door than one free to enter and devour Iran. 

During World War I Iran was the unwilling battleground of 
the great powers, with British and Russian forces opposing the 
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Turks. At the end of the war anarchy prevailed in Iran. In the 
north the Russians were striving to establish a Communist 
regime, and the British were withdrawing their troops but propos- 
ing an agreement which would have given Britain a strong 
position in the financial and military branches of the government 
of Iran. Iran was saved by a miracle: the appearance of Riza Khan, 
who rallied the scattered Persian army, secured the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from the Caspian area and refused to allow the 
British to dominate the internal political situation. 

The period of Riza Shah may be compared to the present 
situation in the Arab states. Iran, like the Arab states, wanted to 
rid itself of all foreign influences and become the master of its 


own fate. 


Mossadegh: ‘No Concessions’ to Anyone 

During World War II British and Russian forces made a 
lightning, concerted move into Iran, and the Persians, tradition- 
ally adept at making the best of a difficult situation, allied their 
country with the Western powers. Intrigue was rampant in those 
years and the allies were slower to leave than they had been to 
enter, but by the end of 1947 Iran was once more master in its 
own house. The Western powers, moreover, were committed to 
aid the country in order to assure its attachment to the non- 
Communist world. Iran remained firmly aligned with the West 
until the rise to power of Dr. Mossadegh, who enunciated a policy 
of “negative equilibrium.” 

According to Mossadegh’s view, Iran had survived the pressure 
of the great powers in the past by giving advantages first to one 
side and then to the other. This strategy, which Mossadegh called 
“positive equilibrium,” was in his opinion outmoded. Instead, he 
advocated the opposite course—that of granting no concessions or 
favors to any foreign power. His policy had a negative effect on 
the long-term interests of Iran. It deprived the country of its 
income from oil, while permitting the Communist-directed Tudeh 
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party to threaten internal stability. Since Mossadegh’s departure 
from the political scene, each successive government has stressed 
its alignment with the non-Communist world. These decisions of 
Mossadegh’s successors, it should be pointed out, were dictated by 
their appraisal of Iran’s self-interest. For Iran sought to obtain 
economic and military aid from the West, and relied on effective 
armed intervention by the Western powers in the event of ag- 
gression by the U.S.S.R. 


Russia’s Objectives in Iran 


The U.S.S.R., during the 40 years of Soviet rule, has displayed 
great concern for the security of its borders. According to Russian 
statements, Moscow believes it must have “friendly” neighbors. 
In the Middle East area the only country bordering on the 
U.S.S.R. in the south which might fit this definition is Afghani- 
stan, which has accepted massive amounts of Soviet economic aid 
and military equipment, and has held aloof from its Western- 
oriented neighbors, Pakistan and Iran. 

Iran represents an enduring challenge to Soviet policy objec- 
tives. So far as can be determined, Moscow’s eventual goal is the 
absorption of Iran into the U.S.S.R. A number of moves within 
Iran since World War II illustrate Soviet policy. Among these are 
the intensive activity of the Tudeh party and its affiliated labor 
unions under the leadership of Persians trained in the U.S.S.R.; 
the extreme reluctance of the U.S.S.R. to withdraw its troops 
from northern Iran in 1946; and the use of Soviet-trained and 
directed individuals to bring into being the Kurdish and 
Azerbaijani autonomous states within the northwestern region 
of Iran in 1946. The more limited objectives of the Soviet Union 
with respect to Iran appear to be two in number: first, to stir up 
internal dissension and disorder within the country in order to 
prevent long-term political stability and, second, to force Iran to 
sever its ties with the Western powers. 

To promote these limited objectives, the U.S.S.R. uses the 
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» tactics of alternating a hard attitude toward Iran with a soft one, 
and then repeating this pattern over and over again. For example, 
in 1958 the Soviet attitude was soft, Radio Moscow praised the 
Shah and refrained from attacks on his government, the frontier 
between the two countries was demarcated by a joint commission 
with the approval of both countries, and Moscow made offers of 
aid without strings to Iran. Then, in 1959 the U.S.S.R. reacted 
violently to the signing of a bilateral military alliance by Iran and fy 
the United States and through the media of official notes and Le 


4. radio broadcasts threatened the Iranian government with the evil 

consequences of that action. Indeed, the Russians stated that Iran 

3 had placed itself “among the enemies of the Soviet Union.” 1:4 

Communist China and the Eastern European satellite states 
rushed to support Moscow’s attack, and East Germany brought | o 

si: forward several traitors to Iran who spouted hatred of their es} 

homeland. 

a The Russians may feel that the cumulative effect of these | | 

r alternating periods of threats and blandishments will convince }2**¥ 

4 the Persians that they must make the initial moves to improve ~~. : 

c) relations with their powerful neighbor to the north, and force Tr 

» Iran to consider adopting a posture of neutrality. The govern- Za 

* ment of Iran does want to have good relations with the U.S.S.R., 

4 and early in 1959 did initiate conversations aimed at conclud- 

| ing a nonaggression pact between the two states. But how can 

z Iran reach a modus vivendi with the Soviet Union? As seen 

i by the Persians, the difficulties in the way seem formidable at 


present, particularly in view of the all-out attacks against the 
person and character of the Shah made by Soviet radio stations in 
the spring of 1959. In July Mr. Gholam Abbas Aram was named 
new foreign minister, and it was anticipated that Iran would re- 
quest a renewal of the conversations on a nonaggression pact. 

In those years when the British Empire faced Tsarist Russia 
across Iran the United States was scarcely aware of the existence 
of Persia. American missionaries had arrived in the country early 
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in the 19th century to open churches, and then hospitals and 
schools which were to be models for the later activities of the 
Persian government in the fields of education and _ health. 
Renowned throughout the country was Alborz College at Tehran, 
where the devoted Dr. Samuel Jordan taught for some 40 years, 
instructing thousands of young men by precept and example. 
Diplomatic relations between the United States and Iran were 
established in the 1880's, but they were always on a very limited 
scale. It was not until World War II that the tiny American 
legation at Tehran was suddenly confronted with enormous 
responsibilities. 


Role of U.S. 


With the British and Russians already in occupation, the 
United States was invited by its allies to operate the long military 
supply route from the Persian Gulf to the Soviet frontier with 
Iran. It has been stated that Britain was instrumental in bringing 
the Americans into Iran in order to create a second force to 
counter the Soviet presence. However that may be, an American 
mission was employed by the Iranian government to reorganize 
the financial structure. In 1943 Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
conferred at Tehran, and in 1946 the United States strongly 
supported Persian efforts to get Soviet troops to leave Iranian ter- 
ritory, both in the United Nations forum and through diplomatic 
channels. 

At the war’s end Britain was beset with problems at home and 
around the globe. It was no longer in a position to play a major 
role in assuring the political and economic stability of Iran, 
although it did press to maintain its trade with the country. Of 
the three signatories of the Tehran Declaration of 1943 in which 
the allies agreed to give continuing consideration to Iran’s eco- 
nomic needs and to protect its integrity, only the United States 
showed positive concern about the future of Iran. 
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U.S. Aid to Iran 


The Point Four agreement with Iran signed by Washington 
in October 1950 was the first to be concluded with any country. 
Sizable funds began to flow to Iran in 1951, and from that time 
until the end of the fiscal year June 30, 1959 the United States 
authorized and extended aid of all types to Iran totaling some 
$880 million, of which about $403 million has been devoted to 
technical cooperation programs and to projects connected with 
defense support. 

What has become of all this money? Was it wisely and usefully 
expended? These questions concerned the International Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations 
of the House of Representatives which held hearings in May, 
June and July 1956, issuing a 1,268-page report. A subsequent 
report of the subcommittee concluded that the programs were 
“administered in a loose, slipshod and unbusinesslike manner” 
and that much of the total expenditure represented “an ad hoc 
method of keeping the Iranian economy afloat during the years 
of the oil dispute.” 

Some of these criticisms may be valid. The subcommittee, how- 
ever, did not study on the spot the actual impact and effectiveness 
of the program in Iran. It did not observe how malaria had been 
eradicated in many areas of the country, note the growing rural 
development programs or study scores of smaller operations in 
which American specialists were training Persians on the job. 
Nor did it watch the evolution from the earliest American- 
managed projects into the United States Operations Mission in 
Iran, which places Americans and Iranians on equal terms in 
making decisions and taking responsibility, and through which 
counterpart funds to match those supplied by the United States 
are allotted by the government of Iran. 

It should be pointed out, in all fairness, that the farmers and 
townspeople of Iran have received certain benefits as the by- 
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product of United States aid. Spokesmen for ICA who replied to 
the criticisms of the subcommittee stated that the aid program had 
contributed to the maintenance of Iranian independence, had 
resulted in substantial internal economic progress, and had estab- 
lished a sound basis for long-range economic and social develop- 
ment. The key phrase in these statements is “Iranian inde- 
pendence,” and it seems safe to say that, regardless of the genesis 
of the program, American funds were spent to keep the U.S.S.R. 
out of Iran and, after March 1951, to renew the flow of oil to 
the Western world. 

This aid operation, designed to salvage a deteriorating political 
situation, proved successful: the patient recovered. Some $200 
million of the total aid funds was spent for budgetary support. 
This is a euphemism to describe the financing of recurrent 
budget deficits, but in view of the value of a stable, non-Commu- 
nist Iran to the non-Communist world, this expenditure was a 
modest price to pay. More recently American economic aid has 
been altered in character. The purpose now is to do away with 
budgetary support and to place full responsibility for allocation 
of funds in Iranian hands. The current emphasis is on loans rather 
than grants. For example, in 1959 an agreement was signed 
granting Iran a loan of $47.5 million by the Development Loan 
Fund, and in the same year it obtained another loan amounting to 
$72 million from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


Shift to Military Aid 

American interest in Iran has gradually shifted from large- 
scale economic support to large-scale military support. During 
and after World War II American advisory missions were assigned 
to the Iranian police, gendarmerie and armed forces. In 1956 Iran 
qualified as a beneficiary under the United States Mutual Security 
Program. Defense support sums included in the $880 million total 
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have been used for the construction of housing and of airports, 
and for the import of saleable commodities to generate local 
currencies which were to be expended on military construction 
projects. In addition, the Department of Defense furnishes mili- 
tary weapons and supplies and carries on the training of personnel, 
both in Iran and in the United States. 

By the end of 1957 some $100 million of military equipment 
and supplies, including tanks and jet aircraft, had been delivered 
to Iran. The size, efficiency, and state of preparedness of the 
Iranian armed forces had increased markedly as a result of 
American training expenditures, but the continuing maintenance 
of the military establishment represents, and will continue to 
represent, a large item in the annual budget of Iran. 

In November 1955 Iran acceded to a Middle East pact of mutual 
cooperation—known as the Baghdad pact—together with Iraq, 
Turkey, Pakistan and Britain. In 1956 the United States joined 
the Economic Committee and the Countersubversion Committee 
of the pact, and in 1957 it joined the Military Committee, but 
it has not become a full member of the pact. Initially, the em- 
phasis of this pact (from which Iraq withdrew in 1959, when it 
was renamed the Central Treaty Organization) was placed on de- 
fense against Communist aggression, but more recently there has 
been a shift toward concern for mutual economic progress. 

Early in 1957 Iran subscribed to the Eisenhower Doctrine for 
the Middle East, and in March 1959 Iran and the United States 
concluded a bilateral military agreement officially described as 
an extension of the Eisenhower Doctrine, which obligates the 
United States to go to the aid of countries that become the victims 
of direct or indirect Communist aggression. Parallel military 
agreements were concluded by the United States with Turkey and 
Pakistan. 

As a result of the various mutual commitments undertaken by 
the United States and Iran, relations between the two countries 
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have become very close and friendly. In Washington’s official view 
Iran represents stability in a troubled area and has good prospects 
for rapid economic progress. 


Many Ties with Britain and U.S. 


Britain and the United States share military ties and relations 
with Iran, and both countries appear agreed on the desirability 
of supporting Iran’s constitutional monarchy. They share with 
other Western countries in the increasing trade and production 
facilities of Iran. Before World War II Germany had very close 
ties with Iran in trade and local industrial development, and since 
1950 West Germany has moved to recover its previous position. 
At present West Germany occupies first place in the foreign trade 
of Iran, has given credits of $4 million for technical and pro- 
fessional education, and maintains an active Irano-German 
Chamber of Commerce. A variety of German-sponsored or Ger- 
man-financed projects have been completed or are under con- 
struction. This activity reflects the strength of the German drive 
to regain prestige and markets as well as the Persians’ responsive- 
ness to German initiatives. 

Italy, too, is interested in trade with Iran, as well as in its oil. 
The agreement of 1957 to allot a concession area to a joint 
Italian-Iranian oil development and exploitation company was 
noteworthy because of its terms, which were not in line with 
hitherto customary arrangements. Under this agreement the 
Iranian government is to receive 75 percent of the net profits: 
50 percent in direct payments and the 25 percent which the 
National Iranian Oil Company is to receive as its share of the 
joint company’s profits. The Italian member of the joint com- 
pany, Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi (a government enterprise) is 
to receive only 25 percent of the profits, although it is supplying 
all the risk capital involved. Iran, however, must pay half the 
development costs of successful operations. 

Several Western nations have shown interest in investing in 
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Iran and have been encouraged by the 1955 law entitled, “For 
Attracting and Protecting Foreign Capital.” Several banks have 
been established with combined foreign and Iranian capital. 

It is also significant that Iran continues to recognize Nationalist 
China and has very close trade relations with Japan. 


Iran and the Middle East 


Iran functions in a region where a number of nations, some 
of very recent origin, have emerged in the post-World-War-II 
period. In earlier centuries the Middle East area was under the 
control of fewer and more comprehensive political entities, such 
as the Achaemenid, Seleucid, Sasanian, Byzantine, Seljugq, Mongol, 
Safavid and Ottoman empires and kingdoms. Common to the 
entire Middle East are the religion of Islam and a heritage of 
philosophy and science transmitted by Arab and Persian thinkers 
and writers. Iran, however, is distinguishable from the Arab states 
by language, ethnic origins and topography and has few major 
interests which coincide with those of the Arab world. It has a 
much closer natural affinity with the countries of the so-called 
Northern Tier (a term used to describe the countries along the 
southern frontier of the U.S.S.R.): Turkey, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. 

These countries have in common a continuity of climate and 
of agricultural production, a closely related cultural background 
and strong ethnic ties. Moreover, the Persian language is common 
to Iran, Afghanistan and parts of Pakistan. Also, these countries 
are less easily swayed by transient emotions than the Arab ones 
and are less prone to violent upheavals. They feel that they have 
already passed through the stage of self-determination—a term 
used in the Arab world to denote the struggle to cast out foreign 
influences of every kind—and that their major effort should be 
henceforth concentrated on economic development programs. The 
future, they believe, will be shaped by economic prosperity, not 
by politics. 
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Aryan Union? 

The existence of a community of interests in the Northern 
Tier has led to suggestions for the establishment of an Aryan 
union—a concept favored by leaders in Iran and Pakistan. 
Afghanistan shows no interest in this idea, and remains isolated 
from its neighbors. It has a dispute of long standing with Iran 
over the distribution of the waters of the Helmand river, a 
perennial stream which rises in central Afghanistan and empties 
into a marshy lake on the frontier shared by the two countries. 
Moreover, Afghanistan has proclaimed its neutrality, while re- 
ceiving aid both from the U.S.S.R. and from the West. In March 
1959 the Afghan prime minister, Prince Mohammed Daud, 
denounced American military alliances with Iran, Pakistan and 
Turkey, stating that such agreements “aggravated international 
tension.” Iran, for its part, believes that the Afghans do not 
realize the true nature of Soviet aims in the area, and is distressed 
by the ease with which the Russians have gained a strong position 
in Afghanistan. In their opinion Soviet control of Afghanistan 
could outflank Pakistan and Iran and become an intolerable 
menace to their independence. 

Meanwhile, points of friction exist between Iran and some of 
the Arab states. Iran claims sovereignty over Bahrein, a British 
protectorate just off the coast of Arabia in the Persian Gulf, and 
tries to resist the extension of Arab nationalism into this oil-rich 
area. For some time the Persians were disturbed over hostile 
propaganda emanating from Radio Cairo, but this worry was 
overshadowed by the revolt of July 14, 1958 in Iraq and subse- 
quent developments. The Iraq Radio soon began to refer to the 
Persian Gulf as the Arabian Gulf and broadcast inflammatory 
appeals intended to arouse the Persians against their government. 

Two features of the Iraqi situation cause serious concern to 
Iran: the possibility that the Iraq regime will stir up trouble in 
the areas of Iran occupied by Kurdish tribes in the northwest 
and Arab communities in the southwest, even to the extent of 
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military incursions; and the possibility that Iraq will become a 
Communist or Communist-controlled state. Moreover, the relative 
ease with which a comparatively small number of officers over- 
threw the government of Iraq has caused the Shah and his key 
officials to re-examine the situation at home, particularly the 
question of the loyalty of the Iranian armed forces to the throne. 
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What Will 
Future Bring? 


“THROUGHOUT THE WORLD TODAY nationalism is both a key symbol 
and a clarion call capable of arousing the most ardent emotions. 
For different groups it represents as many different opportunities. 
To the intellectuals it offers the opportunity for progress free 
from the hampering control of the former elites; to the masses 
which are newly astir, the means of winning a better standard of 
living; and to military leaders, a way of developing national 
strength. In the Middle East, and elsewhere, nationalism implies 
competition with neighboring states. Behind the emotional urge 
of nationalism lies an unacknowledged sense of inferiority among 
peoples who have experienced a glorious past but whose more 
recent achievements were far surpassed by the advances of the 
Western nations in the past three centuries. Nationalism, then, is 
a race to catch up—and in a race it is everyone for himself. 


The Future of Nationalism 

Nationalism should be a constructive force in the Middle East, 
but too frequently its vigor is concentrated exclusively on righting 
old wrongs. Nationalism tends to be a negative force, as proved 
to be the case in the regime of Dr. Mossadegh. Not only did 
Mossadegh fail to expand the frontiers of public freedom, but 
he chose to cling to power by using the same authoritarian 
measures which he had earlier so often denounced on the part of 
other leaders. This pattern of political behavior seems common 
to other nationalist leaders in the Middle East. 
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The extent of public dissension in the Mossadegh period has 
had a sobering effect in Iran and makes less likely the emergence 
in the future of new leaders who appeal to the masses in emotional 
terms. The Shah, a keen student of political trends, advocates 
“positive nationalism,” and in meetings with members of the 
Parliament and at press conferences he tries to define the meaning 
of this term. Sound though this concept may be, it does not call 
forth the devotion and will for personal sacrifice which “negative 
nationalism” has managed to arouse. Moreover, there is a die-hard 
core of Mossadegh supporters still active in Iran, who are in 
touch with other groups which feel that the present government 
is too subservient to the West. 

The logical target for these elements is the international oil 
consortium. Their contention is that the nationalization of oil 
never became a reality, since the industry was handed back to 
foreigners after the downfall of Mossadegh. Another field in which 
local nationalist elements might obtain sympathetic public 
response is that of defense. The size and cost of the Iranian 
military establishment have aroused criticism. Some Iranians 
contend that the country would do better to follow a neutralist 
policy, cut down military expenditures and obtain economic 
benefits from the two great power blocs. The future of national- 
ism may bring a clash between those who favor a neutralist policy 
and those who support positive nationalism and Iran’s present 
alignment with the West. 


Party Government Difficult 


The multiparty experiment of the immediate postwar period 
proved unsatisfactory. Parties waxed and waned, the National 
Assembly split into ephemeral factions and failed to enact legisla- 
tion in a prompt and responsible manner, and governments 
changed every few months as each failed to obtain the continuing 
confidence of that body. Since August 1953 the government has 
moved toward what it is fashionable to describe elsewhere as 
guided or controlled democracy, although these terms are not 
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current in Iran. Unobtrusive measures were taken to assure that 
deputies chosen for the 19th National Assembly would support 
the policies of the government, and the Shah broke with tradition 
by selecting the prime minister instead of leaving the choice to 
the National Assembly. 

In 1957 two government-inspired political parties appeared on 
the scene: the Melliyun, or Nationalist party, headed by Prime 
Minister Manouchehr Eghbal, and the Mardom, or People’s party, 
i headed by Asadollah Alam, a supporter and associate of the Shah. 
4 The Mardom party declared that it was the party of loyal Oppo- 
sition—in complete agreement with the foreign policy of the 
5 government but critical of parts of its internal program. Asadollah 
j Alam stated that his party would press for land reform, urge more 

attention to agricultural development, and show more concern for 


é : the industrial laboring class and for women’s rights. 
: It is generally understood that in the elections to be held in L 
\ late 1960 for the 20th Majlis the two parties will contest for seats, 
i with the party which gains the most seats obtaining the post of 
q prime minister for its leader. There is a certain amount of ” 
c healthy public skepticism about the viability of these new parties, 7 
> and even their most ardent advocates realize that it may take ’ 
a some years before either wins widespread public support and ” 
Ff. participation. Meanwhile, there is no overt opposition to the : 
? government, and no independent political parties have ventured ‘ 
3 to come forward. . 
Security Organization be 
The general atmosphere of quiescence is due in part to the - 
existence of the National Iranian Security Organization estab- o 
lished in 1957 to centralize the functions of political security and ” 
counterespionage. In the government’s budget for 1959 this or- - 
ganization is slated to receive two and a half times the amount “a 
allotted to it in 1958. There appears to be some public resentment io 
against this organization on the grounds that its operations are i 


not limited to watching the activities of illegal organizations, such 
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as the Tudeh party and other subversive groups, but that it 
intrudes on the lives of citizens who express critical opinions on 
a variety of subjects. 

The probable trend of the elections in 1960 should be indicated 
by the behavior of the National Assembly prior to that time. Its 
present membership is representative of the power elite: land- 
owners, merchants, religious leaders, professional men and _ pro- 
fessional politicians of long experience, who represent a variety 
of interlocking interests. Legislation now pending, proposed by 
the government and warmly endorsed by the Shah, would weaken 
the social prestige and threaten the sources of income of these 
elements. Will they yield gracefully a portion of their preroga- 
tives? If not, will the government turn for support toward more 
liberal elements—elements now in disfavor because of their 
alleged inclination to emotional nationalism? 


Land Reform Proposals 


What are the government’s proposals in the allied fields of 
social reform and political evolution? The leaders of the govern- 
ment appear to believe that social abuses and inequalities, as well 
as lapses in moral and ethical standards, can be regulated and 
corrected by law. The major targets of proposed laws and regula- 
tions are the senior officials who exploit their positions for 
financial gain, the wealthy who avoid payment of taxes and the 
large landowners. 

In 1950 the Shah set a pattern for land distribution when he 
began to sell crown lands to peasants with interest-free payments 
to be made over 25 years. In 1958 the government began to dispose 
of state lands on comparable terms. The government has also 
issued a decree which prohibits landowners from accepting 
traditional gifts from their sharecroppers, and pressure is now 
being applied on landowners to dispose of portions of their vast 
holdings on the model set by the crown and the state. The govern- 
ment intends to introduce in the Majlis a bill limiting individual 
landholdings to about 600 acres, and at that time the future of 
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land reform in Iran will be placed squarely in the hands of the 
Parliament. 


Drive on Illegal Practices 


In January 1959 Parliament passed a bill which prohibits 
cabinet ministers, members of Parliament, members of the foreign 
service, government officials, army officers and their immediate 
families from engaging in transactions of any kind with the 
government. In March 1959 another law covering the same group, 
with the exception of the members of Parliament, directed that 
all these individuals must submit a complete statement of their 
assets and of their sources of income, including those of their 
wives and minor children, and that in the first or second month 
of each succeeding year they must submit a list showing any 
changes in these holdings. A proposed law, now under considera- 
tion, would require members of Parliament to submit similar 
statements and to report any changes in assets three months before 
the end of that term of the legislature. The declared purpose of 
these measures is to furnish information relative to illegal prac- 
tices and to provide material for possible prosecution. 

Tax measures already on the books are being enforced with 
more vigor and less partiality. These include a comprehensive 
income tax law, and taxes on rented property and on real estate 
transactions. 

The above measures do not represent a program of social re- 
form, but they are steps in that direction. The burden of the en- 
forcement will rest directly on the highest officials of the govern- 
ment who themselves have not been immune from accusations of 
corruption. At the lower levels of administration the impossibility 
of making both ends meet on the meager wages of the civil servant 
—between $15 and $40 a month at the lower levels—has forced 
thousands of individuals to augment their incomes by taking 
additional jobs to the neglect of their duties, by borrowing at 
ruinous rates and by resorting to corrupt practices. Legislation, 
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however, will not by itself cure the causes of dishonest practices 
nor dissipate the atmosphere in which they have been tolerated. 


Financial Prospects 


The budget for 1959 envisages revenues of $845 million and 
expenditures of $859.7 million, as compared with figures of $771.8 
million and $788.5 million for 1958. This is a consolidated budget 
containing figures for the central government, for independent 
institutes owned by the government, for the Plan Organization 
and for companies owned by the Plan Organization. The central 
government anticipates revenues of $401.4 million and expendi- 
tures of $416.2 million. The total revenue from oil is estimated 
at $260 million, or a little more than 30 percent of total income. 
The share from oil revenue allotted to the Ministry of Finance, 
$110 million, is almost identical with the sum that will be ex- 
pended by the Ministry of Defense. 

In previous years over 85 percent of central government reve- 
nues came from indirect taxes and the rest from direct taxes— 
in contrast to many other countries where these proportions are 
reversed. The current budget does reflect the trend toward 
greater emphasis on direct taxation, showing increases from 60 
percent to over 100 percent on such items as income tax, tax on 
cultivated lands, inheritance tax, real estate tax, and taxes on 
rented and owner-occupied properties. These sources now ac- 
count for 12 percent of receipts and there are other categories 
of direct taxes not levied on individuals. 

In recent years the budget estimates have consistently shown 
deficits and, as has been noted, American aid has in part been used 
to meet these deficits. In 1958 revenues were higher than antici- 
pated, and again in 1959 the anticipated deficit may not materi- 
alize. Just a few years ago the budget was not completed until 
the end of the fiscal year, and the Majlis had to vote credits each 
month for one-twelfth of the roughly estimated costs of running 
the country. The improvement in budgeting and other aspects of 
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financial calculation, planning and accounting can be described 
as phenomenal. 


Outlook Promising — 

Iran’s financial prospects seem bright—at least to a layman. The 
oil revenue, however, is a bone of contention. The government 
has already yielded to the temptation of devoting a larger share 
of this revenue to current expenses rather than to the country’s 
economic development program. Then, too, the maintenance of 


the Plan Organization projects at the level planned will require — 
a continuing series of important international loans, and the 
burden of repayment will represent an increasing annual charge — 


on government revenue. 


Iran has had an unfavorable balance of trade for some years, — 
but has escaped rapid inflation because of the comparatively large 
amounts of foreign exchange available from oil revenues. The 


cost of living, however, is edging steadily upward, and some fear 
that the massive expenditures of the Plan Organization will cause 
inflationary trends. 


— But Threats Loom 

Given the generally favorable outlook, should the possibility 
of some form of violent upheaval in Iran be entirely discounted? 
It would seem foolhardy to do so in view of the drastic changes 
which have recently taken place in some neighboring countries. 
As already pointed out, there are a number of factors which make 
the Persians less inclined to political agitation than the Arabs. 
The government, however, is concerned over the possible penetra- 
tion of subversive agents and inflammatory material from abroad, 
as shown by a regulation of March 1959 covering travel by 
foreigners. Travel along a few main roads and rail lines in the 
central part of the country is unrestricted, but for all other sec- 
tions a permit must be obtained from the National Iranian 
Security Organization. This same kind of concern was indicated 
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by the establishment in 1958 of a Civil Defense Organization. 

In the spring of 1958 General Vali Gharani, then head of the 
Iranian G-2, was arrested, tried and convicted by a military court 
on charges of plotting against the government. How much of a 
serious threat was really involved is not known, but the incident 
may have caused the Shah and his military staff some alarm, 
especially in view of the fact that the armed forces had been 
thoroughly purged of Communist elements in 1954. 

Another cause for concern is that the U.S.S.R. may choose to 
act against Iran, recently described by Russian spokesmen as an 
enemy of the Soviet Union. It is unlikely that the Tudeh party 
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will be able to engage in open activity, nor would encouragement 
of dissident tribal leaders by Moscow result in any serious 
embarrassment to the government. There remains, however, the 
possibility that the U.S.S.R. might infiltrate ethnic elements, such 
as Kurds, into Iran in order to create pockets of hostility and 
bases for propaganda directed against the government. This type 
of operation has been sponsored by the Russians in other coun- 
tries, and the unlucky governments concerned have had to devote 
much time and effort to the task of removing these festering sores. 

Direct action by the U.S.S.R. against Iran is unlikely, although 
Moscow continues to insist that it has rights under the Russo- 
Persian treaty of 1921 to enter Iran in case military bases are 
established there by groups or countries hostile to Moscow. Soviet 
propaganda outlets charge that Iran has granted such bases to 
the United States. This has been repeatedly refuted by both Iran 
and the United States. Some observers, however, wonder whether 
the government of the Shah may have gone too far for its own good 
in the direction of supporting the West. 

Internal friction between groups and classes within Iranian 
society may become more acute in certain areas. Although the 
fanatical religious elements, such as the Fedayan-i-Islam with its 
inclination for assassinating public figures, have been brought 
under control, other powerful and conservative religious leaders 
are opposed to certain measures advocated by the government, 
including the extension of womei.’s rights, which they say are 
contrary to the principles of Islam. The government must move 
cautiously in this field, for its present policy is to encourage 
religious devotion, especially in the realm of Muslim ethics and 
social behavior patterns. Industrial laborers are quiescent within 
state-dominated unions, but as individuals they have aspirations 
which must be met, sooner or later. The intellectuals have tended 
to remain aloof from the government and are skeptical of its 
long-range intentions. They await an opportunity to exercise 
their talents and training in positions of responsibility. 
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The elections of 1960 will provide an important test for the 
future of Iran with reference to many of the subjects discussed in 
these pages: the viability of the political parties, the amount of 
progress made in integrating society and in leveling inequalities, 
the extent to which public responsibility and confidence have 
improved, and the conviction, or lack of it, that the constitutional 
monarchy is striving successfully to respond to public aspirations. 
Thus Iran is and will continue to be a fascinating laboratory for 
students of guided social change in the non-Western world. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a Classroom teaching 


unit. 
For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 


cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Association, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What Is Iran Today? 
What are the main historical developments that have shaped 


Iran? 
Does Iran differ from the Arab countries of the Middle East? 


If so, how? 


How do the religious beliefs of the Iranians affect their way of 
life in the 20th century? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Frye, Richard N., Iran. New York, Holt, 1953. 

Vreeland, Herbert H., ed., Iran. New Haven, Human Relations Area Files, 1957. 

Wilber, Donald N., Iran: Past and Present, 4th ed. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 


2. Changing Society in Iran 

What social changes has Iran experienced in the past half 
century? 

Do they differ, or do they resemble, changes in neighboring 
countries of the Middle East and Asia? 

What is Iran’s social structure today? 


READING REFERENCES 


Frye, Richard N., cited. 

Lerner, Daniel, The Passing of Traditional Society. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 
1958, pp. 353-397. 

Vreeland, Herbert H., cited. 


3. Problems of Nomadism 

Why is there nomadism in Iran? What services have the 
nomads rendered to the nation? What are their disservices? 

To what extent is it possible to absorb nomadic groups into a 
sedentary society? 

What measures are being taken by the government, and what 
additional measures might be recommended, toward integrating 
the nomads into Iranian society? 


READING REFERENCES 
Coon, Carleton S., Caravan: The Story of the Middle East, rev. ed. New York, Holt, 


Cooper, Merian C., Grass. New York, Putnam, 1925. 

Cronin, Vincent, The Last Migration. New York, Dutton, 1957. 

Douglas, William O., Strange Lands and Friendly People. New York, Harper, 1951. 

Lambton, Ann K. S., Landlord and Peasant in Persia. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 1953. 

Lerner, Daniel, cited. 

Ullens de Schooten, Marie Therese, Lords of the Mountains. London, Chatto, 1956. 


Vreeland, Herbert H., cited. 


4. The Course of Nationalism 


How did nationalism arise in Iran? 
How do you explain its relative moderation today? 
What form may it take in the future? 
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READING REFERENCES 


Frye, Richard N., cited. 

Lambton, Ann K. S., “The Impact of the West on Persia.” International Affairs, 
January 1957. 

Pranger, Robert J., “Currents in Iranian Nationalism. 


Current History, February 


Wilber, Donald N., cited. 

Young, T. Cuyler, “The National and International Relations of Iran,” in T. Cuyler 
Young, ed., Near East Culture and Society. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1951. 


5. lran’s Oil Resources 


How large are Iran’s oil resources? 

To what extent has “oil diplomacy” governed relations between 
Iran and the Western powers? 

Are the present operations of the international oil consortium 
favorable to the interests of Iran? Is the agreement establishing 
the consortium likely to be maintained? What is the role of Italy? 
of Japan? Does Russia need Iranian oil? 


READING REFERENCES 


Farmanfarmaian, Khodadad, “The Oil Industry and Native Enterprise in Iran.” Mid- 
dle Eastern Affairs, October 1957. 

Ford, Alan W., The Anglo-Iranian Oil Dispute of 1951-1952. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press, 1954. 

Shwadran, Benjamin, The Middle East, Oil and the Great Powers 1959, 2nd rev. ed. 
New York, Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1959. 

The Review of 1958. London, Iranian Oil Operating Companies. (See also Reviews 
of other years.) 

World Petroleum Report, February 19, 1959. (Published annually in New York.) 


6. Russia’s Objectives and Activities 

Can parallels be drawn between Tsarist Russia’s 19th-century 
objectives in Iran and those of the U.S.S.R. today? 

Have the Russians been unsuccessful in Iran? If so, Why? 

What are the most probable future policies of the U.S.S.R. 
toward Iran? How can Iran be strengthened to withstand Soviet 
pressures? 


READING REFERENCES 


Hamzavi, Abdol H., Persia and the Powers. London, Hutchinson, 1946. 
Lenczowski, George, Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948: A Study in Big-Power 
Rivalry. Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1949. 
, “The Communist Movement in Iran.” The Middle East Journal, Vol. 3, 
No. 1 (January 1947). 
Roosevelt, Archie, “The Kurdish Republic of Mahabad.” The Middle East Journal, 
Vol. 1, No. 3 (July 1947). 
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Rossow, Robert, Jr., “The Battle of Azerbaijan, 1946.” The Middle East Journal, 
Vol. 10, No. 1 (Winter 1956). 

Wheeler, Geoffrey, “Russia and the Middle East.” The Political Quarterly, Vol. 28, 
No. 2 (April-June 1957). 


7. Foreign Aid for Iran 


How much foreign aid is Iran receiving? from what countries? 
in what form? 

How can the effectiveness of the American Point Four programs 
be judged? 

Is Iran making efficient use of foreign aid? What is the Plan 
Organization? How does it operate? 


READING REFERENCES 


Clapp, Gordon R., “Iran: A TVA for the Khuzestan Region.” The Middle East Jour- 
nal, Vol. 11, No. 1 (Winter 1957). 

Iran American Trade Bulletin. (Published occasionally by Iran American Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., Harwood Building, Scarsdale, N.Y.) 

United States Aid Operations in Iran. First Report by the Committee on Government 
Operations. Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1957. 

Warne, William E., Mission for Peace: Point Four in Iran. New York, Bobbs-Merrill, 


8. Iran and the United States 


Why was the United States so long indifferent to Iran? 

Were closer relations sought by the United States? or by Iran? 
What other forces were at work to bring this about? 

Can the present close alliance between the United States and 
Iran be expected to endure? If the U.S.S.R. should attack Iran, 
what could the United States do to help the country? 


READING REFERENCES 


Lehrman, Hal, “Keystone of the ‘Northern Tier.’” The New York Times Magazine, 
February 22, 1959. 

Millspaugh, Arthur C., Americans in Persia. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1946. 

——___—., The American Task in Persia. New York, The Century Co., 1925. 

Motter, T. H. Vail, The Persian Corridor and Aid to Russia. United States Army in 
World War II series. Washington, Office of the Chief of Military History, De- 
partment of the Army, 1952. 

Shuster, W. Morgan, The Strangling of Persia. New York, The Century Co., 1920. 

Yeselson, Abraham, United States-Persian Diplomatic Relations 1883-1921. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1956. 


ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 


The following material is available free from the Iranian Information Center, 
Room 6606, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y.: 


Iran. An illustrated booklet published by the center in 1958. 
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Iran. An illustrated booklet published by the Iranian Oil Operating Companies, Lon- 
don, 1957. 

Tehran and Isfahan. Illustrated leaflets published in Tehran recently by the Direc- 
torate General of Information and Broadcasting, for use of tourists. 

Iran at a Glance. A map of Iran, with a list of historical dates and a table of dis- 
tances between places. 


Also available free is the Iran Review published monthly by the Iranian Embassy 
and obtainable from it at 3305 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 8, D.C. 


Visual Aids* 


Iran: Between Two Worlds. Produced in 1954 by Kenneth Richter for Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 15 min. Rental, 
$3.00; color, $5.00. Scenes in rural areas and in the cities show the people on 
the deserts, skilled craftsmen making beautiful art objects and the use of oil and 
other natural resources. 

Isfahan, Half of the World. Produced by the Administration of Fine Arts in Iran. 10 
min. Color. Obtainable from the Iranian Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Nation’s Search for Grass, 1938. Produced by Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 11 min. Rental, $2.00 from Visual Education Center Build- 
ing, Lowell and Cherry Lane, Floral Park, New York. Herdsmen of Iran, their 
homes and their flocks. Each year they drive their flocks over snow-covered 
mountains to summer grasslands. 

Grass. Produced by Merian C. Cooper and Ernest B. Schoedsack in 1925 for Para- 
mount Pictures Corp. 1 hr. 10 min. Rental, $14.00 from Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. Follows the migration of the nomadic 
Baktyari tribes across central Persia in search of the grazing lands which mean 
the difference between life and starvation to their flocks. This spectacle of 50,000 
people, floating and swimming their flocks across the treacherous river and toil- 
ing over a 12,000-foot mountain range in their struggle for existence could be 
described as an epic. 

Search Into Past. Produced by the Administration of Fine Arts in Iran. 10 min. Color. 
Obtainable from the Iranian Embassy. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16 mm, sound, and in black and white. For 


information on rental of films, write to Audio-Visual Department, World Affairs 
Center for the U.S., UN Plaza at 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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What Is the FPA? 


The Foreign Policy Association is a national educational or- 
ganization serving the American people. The purpose of the FPA, 
founded in 1918, is to help the citizen inform himself on the 
challenges and problems of United States foreign policy. FPA is 
nongovernmental, nonpartisan and nonprofit. 

FPA serves local and national citizens’ organizations, schools 
and universities, press and broadcasting media, libraries, adult 
educational agencies in both urban and rural areas—and all 
groups and individuals with a part- or full-time concern with 
world affairs. FPA services include educational and community 
handbooks, discussion materials, speakers, program counseling. 

FPA publications—the Headline Series and the semimonthly 
Foreign Policy Bulletin—analyze current international issues as 
viewed by leading American political scientists, economists, his- 
torians, journalists and leaders in public affairs. The Headline 
Series (6 issues a year) and the Bulletin (24 issues a year) are 
available on a joint subscription of $6.00 a year ($3.50 to 
students), or separately at $2.00 and $4.00 a year respectively. 
Quantity discounts on a single title of the Headline Series are as 
follows: 10-100, 20%; 100-500, 25%; 500-1000, 30%. Special order 
discounts quoted on request. 

For information on FPA’s capacity to serve you or your organi- 
zation, please consult your nearest Regional Office: 


Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated 


345 East 46th Street 2679 Arapahoe Avenue 
New York City 17 Boulder, Colorado 
208 Michigan Theatre Bldg. 46 Kearny St., Maskey Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan San Francisco 8, Calif. 


Suite 614, Candler Bldg. 
127 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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The Headline Series 


Mao's China 
Africa: World's Last Frontier 
Japan: New Problems, New Promises 


New Directions in U.S. Foreign 
Economic Policy 


‘Great Decisions .. . 1959' Reshaping 
Foreign Policy Amid Revolutions 


West Germany: New Era 
For German People 


Science and Foreign Policy 

Should the U.S. Change Its China Policy? 

Antarctica, jn World Affairs 

U.S. Fores _and Public 
Opinion 

The New United 

What Future for Europe? 

Middle East in Turmoil 

New Era in Eastern Europe? 

The Population Explosion 


Underdeveloped Lands: ‘Revolution 
of Rising Expectations’ 


Mainsprings of World Politics 
U.S. Foreign Policy: 1945-1955 
Russia After Stalin 


... and many other titles 
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In the next issue 


Decisions ...1960 4 


U.S. Foreign Policy: a 
Ideals and Realities. ‘ 


by two experts ~~ O 
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